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churches. He also addressed the students at the Uni- 
versity of California, the Los Angeles High School, the 
Occidental College, and other organizations. There are 
few men in America better able to speak on questions 
pertaining to the Orient than Dr. Gulick. 

"Under the auspices of the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, three prizes are offered for 
essays submitted by college students. One of these 
prizes is of $100 for the best essay on "International 
Arbitration," by an undergraduate man student. The 
donor of this prize is Chester Dewitt Pugsley, Esq. 
The other two prizes, the first of $200 and the second 
of $100, is for the best essays on "International Peace," 
by undergraduate women students of any college or 
university in the United States. The donor of this 
prize is Mrs. Elmer Black. The conditions governing 
the contests are: The contest closes March 15, 1914. 
Each contestant is requested to append to the essay a 
list of works consulted, if possible with specific refer- 
ences. The term "undergraduate student" applies to 
one who, in a college or scientific school, is doing the 
work prescribed for the degree of bachelor, or its techni- 
cal equivalent. Essays must not exceed 5,000 words, 
and must be written, preferably in typewriting, on one 
side only, of plain paper, 8x 10% inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. Each essay 
should bear a nom de plume or arbitrary sign which 
should be included in an accompanying letter giving the 
writer's real name, college, class, and home address. 
Both letter and essay should reach H. C. Phillips, Secre- 
tary Lake Mohonk Conference (address, until December 
1, 1913, Mohonk Lake, N. Y.; December 1, 1913, to 
April 1, 1914, 3531 Fourteenth St. 1ST. W., "Washington, 
D. C), not later than March 15, 1914. Essays should 
be mailed flat (not rolled) . The award of the prize will 
be made at the Lake Mohonk Conference in May, 1914. 

The judges of the men's essays are Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, former Ambassador to Germany; Pear- Admiral 
John P. Merrell, and Mr. Arthur D. Call ; the judges of 
the women's essays are Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of 
The Independent; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, and Mrs. 
Henry Villard. 

The Japan Society of New York has recently sum- 
marized some pertinent suggestions made by Mr. George 
Kennan. These suggestions are: 

1. Japan should recognize that on the Pacific coast there 
is a fear of unrestricted Asiatic immigration, based partly 
on economic considerations and partly on belief that it 
would be a dangerous experiment to try on a large scale 
the blending of different races. The Japanese people should 
give dispassionate consideration to these fears and continue 
to restrict emigration to the United States and prevent such 
an increase of the Japanese population in the Pacific coast 
as might be socially, politically, or commercially embarrass- 
ing. 

2. America should give to the Japanese who are now here, 
and to those who are permitted to come here, all the rights 
and privileges granted to immigrants from Europe, includ- 
ing the right of naturalization. 

3. The Congress should enact a law giving to the National 
Government exclusive jurisdiction of all questions affecting 
the rights of aliens under international treaties, and should 
expressly prohibit State legislatures from encroaching upon 
this power. 

Our California office has recently sent out a card an- 
nouncing that it will aid high school or college students 
and others to prepare discussions on Peace and Arbi- 



tration, and supply peace literature and bibliographical 
references for those who desire them. Mr. Root an- 
nounces his special addresses on International Peace 
and Arbitration to be "The Doom of "War, and Why;" 
"The "World-wide Peace Movement," and "Popular Fal- 
lacies Concerning "War." 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
division of Intercourse and Education, is furnishing 
peace items for the press. 



Brief Peace Notes. 

. . . The World Peace Foundation furnished a float 
for the Columbus Day parade in Boston. The float 
bore the motto, "Forty-four Nations at the Hague Peace 
Conference." Forty-four boys in bright uniform, each 
with a flag of a different nation, were impressively 
grouped on the float. The Massachusetts Peace Society 
was also represented with a float bearing the motto, 
"Law Eeplaces "War," presenting in striking contrast a 
grim collection of armor, guns, cannon, and other para- 
phernalia of the old war system, with a mourning widow 
and orphans kneeling beside them, and a fine figure of 
Justice with her scales, typifying the dawning method 
of Law in the settlement of international disputes. It 
has been suggested that the Sage Foundation in New 
York, which is carefully studying the possibilities of the 
pageant in public education, might well take a hint 
from such floats and make Peace Day in the schools a 
most brilliant and persuasive educational propaganda. 

. . . The Institute of International Law at its meet- 
ing in Oxford in August agreed to assume permanently 
the position of official adviser to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. The task is to be han- 
dled through a "consultative committee" composed of 
the president of the institute, the secretary-general, and 
nine other members serving two years each. As a re- 
sult of this arrangement, plans are already laid for the 
establishment of an Academy of International Law to 
sit annually in August, September, and October at the 
Temple of Peace in The Hague. At the first session of 
this Academy next summer, the well-known French 
pacifist, M. Louis Eenault, will give thirty lectures on 
arbitration. -It is expected that the governments will 
designate men directly from their own diplomatic corps 
to attend this academy as students. It is proposed to 
develop the curriculum along the lines suggested by a 
former Prime Minister of Russia, Mr. Storsa, the man 
who first proposed such an academy. 

. . . Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, professor of public law 
at Columbia University, who was sent to China at the 
request of the new government to act as adviser in 
drawing up a constitution for the republic, will this year 
give an account of American institutions in two of the 
large Chinese universities. He is to lecture for five 
months at Peking University, and will then conduct a 
series of lectures at the Government, formerly the Im- 
perial, University. 

. . . That Secretary Bryan should lecture before the 
Chautauquas of this country has aroused considerable 
adverse criticism, especially from the European press. 
The Secretary has a valiant defender in the Baroness 
Bertha von Snttner, who, in the "Neue Freie Presse" of 
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Vienna, September 16, refers to her own personal ex- 
periences on the Chautauqua platform. The Baroness 
explains to the Europeans the dignity and effective work 
done by the Chautauqua Society, shows how in no sense 
it. is a "variety show," and reminds her readers that 
many of America's best men and women co-operate with 
the movement. She mentions particularly the United 
States Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, and 
Ex-President Taft. 

. . . The British committee is taking the British Peace 
Centenary seriously. Two-column advertisements run- 
ning the entire length of the London papers are evi- 
dences of their purpose to raise $300,000 to carry out 
the British program for the celebration. In the same 
advertisement an appeal is made for $40,000 at once 
with which to purchase Sulgrave Manor. Such a dis- 
play of serious interest on the part of the distinguished 
committee is certainly stimulating. 

. . . The governments of France and Haiti have signed 
an agreement to arbitrate the French claims set forth 
in 1910. United States, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy are also pecuniarily interested. The agreement 
also covers the claims of Syrians and Ottomans, pro- 
teges of France and Haiti. 

. . . The following, from the speech of the Eight Hon- 
orable David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, discussing the British budget before the House 
of Commons not long ago, is of interest and value. He 
says, in part: 

'The largest increases since 1861 have been in arma- 
ments. I have pointed out that 1861 represented high- 
water mark at that date of the cost of armaments. It 
was then £28,285,000; it is now £74,544,000— an in- 
crease of £46,000,000. It was then growing at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands per year; it is now growing 
at the rate of millions a year. Since I have had the 
privilege of occupying my present office, expenditure on 
armaments has grown by £15,000,000, and I see no pros- 
pect of this very menacing growth coming to an end 
unless there is some fundamental change in the attitude 
and policy of the nations of the earth. 

"The expenditure on armaments differs from every 
other expenditure in two respects. It is non-productive 
and the increase or diminution in armaments is not de- 
pendent upon the will of the individual government that 
initiates the expenditure, or even of the House of Com- 
mons that sanctions the expenditure — it depends upon 
the concerted or rather competitive will of a number of 
great nations of whom we constitute one of the most 
potent. Armaments count for the largest, and I think 
the most sterile, increase since 1861." 
... It is being hinted in the press that President 
Wilson proposes to ask Congress to repeal the clause of 
the canal act freeing American ships from tolls. 
. . . The Garton Foundation has been organized in 
England recently for the purpose of promoting the study 
of international questions, primarily from the point of 
view of economics. Its directors are Bt. Hon. Arthur 
Balfour, formerly Prime Minister; Lord Esher, of the 
Committee of Imperial Defense; Norman Angell and 
Sir Eichard Garton. Mr. Bernard Noel Langdon- 
Davies, representing this Foundation, is now making a 
short tour through the United States under the auspices 



of the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion. Four others are doing a similar work in other 
countries. The appeal throughout is to the reason of 
the people rather than to sentiment and emotion. 

. . . The Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends, repre- 
senting Kansas and Oklahoma, was held at Wichita, 
October 8-15. As a result of an address given by Mr. 
W. G. Hubbard on "Battles Won and Battles On," the 
meeting voted unanimously to send a communication to 
President Wilson, Secretary Bryan, and the United 
States Senators from Kansas and Oklahoma, congratu- 
lating the administration upon the attitude toward Mex- 
ico and upon the Administration's peace plan. Among 
other things, the communication says : "The rivalry be- 
tween the great nations in building more navies, which 
they protest they do not mean to use, we regard as a 
foolish, wasteful, and wicked policy that has been out- 
grown by our great civilization." 

. . . Since the revelations of Dr. Liebknecht in the 
German Eeichstag last spring, Charles Edward Eussell's 
article in the November Pearson's, George H. Perris' 
exposition of the "War Traders" in England, and Secre- 
tary Bryan's hint that American armor-plate firms are 
not guiltless, there is a growing demand for a congres- 
sional investigation of the question whether our arma- 
ment firms are or are not creating war scares and con- 
ducting a continual propaganda for the purpose of in- 
creasing profits from the government military expendi- 
tures. 



The Work of the Balkan Commission. 

Various reports have been published concerning the 
work of the Balkan Commission, several of which have 
carried the impression that the members met with little 
success. The report, which we understand is now prac- 
tically completed, will probably be published in about a 
month. Information reaching our office leads us to be- 
lieve that this report will show that the Commission 
accomplished far more than heretofore believed. 

On Tuesday, August 19, the full Commission held an 
extended conference in Paris, when its plans were fully 
outlined and arrangements were made for the journey. 
The full Commission, appointed under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment, were: Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant ; Prof. Wilhelm Paszkowski, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, for Germany; Herr Eedlich, Imperial 
Counsellor, for Austria ; Prof. Samuel Train Dutton, of 
Columbia University, for America; H. N. Brailsford, 
for England; M. Milukoff, the Liberal leader in the 
Douma, for Eussia; Justin Godart, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who, with Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant, represented France. Messrs. Godart, Dut- 
ton, Milukoff, and Brailsford were made delegates of 
the Commission to carry on the inquiry. They left 
Paris on August 20 and, making a brief visit in Vienna, 
went directly to Belgrade. Here they witnessed for two 
days the celebration of the victories, which were partici- 
pated in by the royal family, officers of state, and some 
of the returned soldiers. Here, as in the other coun- 
tries, the military hospitals were carefully inspected 
and some valuable information obtained. From Bel- 
grade the Commission went, as fast as the unsettled 



